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CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART ACQUIRES RARE EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE, 

OLD MASTER PAINTING, IMPORTANT CAMBODIAN BRONZE 

(CLEVELAND, OH) - Robert P. Bergman, director of the Cleveland Museum of Art, last week 

announced the acquisition of a major ancient Egyptian sculpture, an early Cambodian (Angkorean, 

10th-century) bronze, and a 17th-century painting by Flemish artist Hendrik van Balen. 

Dr. Bergman says of the recent additions to the collection. 

It is a rare privilege to add to the Cleveland Museum collection at once two great 
ancient works of art in immaculate condition-one carved of one of the hardest and 
most luxurious stones in Egypt’s royal workshops, and another of exceptional scale 
and importance among extant Southeast Asian bronzes of its era— and an Old 
Master painting that breathes new life into a medieval religious subject. 

These will be installed later this week for approximately three months in the galleries outside the 

director’s office before they are permanently placed with related works in the collection. 

A major collecting coup for the museum is an 1 8th-dynasty Egyptian granodiorite statue of 

Minemheb, Chief of Works for the Jubilee Temple of Amenhotep III (ca. 1391-1353 BC), the most 

significant addition to the Egyptian collection in two decades. The sculpture is eighteen inches high 

and in near-perfect condition. It is a very rare group portrait-a sort of statue- within-a-statue: it 

shows an Egyptian official kneeling and presenting a statue of Thoth, the god of wisdom, in his 

baboon form, on top of an altar. Th q Minemheb not only will refocus the museum’s New Kingdom 

collection but also will be central in the complete Egyptian gallery reinstallation soon to be 

undertaken with a grant from the Lila Wallace-Reader’s Digest Fund. The sculpture was previously 

on view at the museum in 1992 in the Cleveland Museum’s 75th anniversary' exhibition Egypt’s 

Dazzling Sun: Amenhotep III and His World, which traveled to the Kimbell Art Museum (Fort 

Worth, Texas) and the Grand Palais (Paris). Elaborating on the statue’s rarity, curator of ancient art 

Arielle P. Kozloff says: 

Searching through all of the collections in Europe, America, Egypt, and the Sudan, 
as my colleagues and I did in the years of research before the Amenhotep exhibition, 
we found no Amenhotep Ill-date group with such interesting subject matter of this 
size, quality, and condition. This Minemheb statue is the finest, best preserved, and 
most intriguing in composition of all of the medium-sized private statues from 
Amenhotep Ill’s reign, a reign that was rich in statuary. For example, in Cairo a 
similar-sized statue of another official, Surero, holding a coil of surveyor’s rope in 
front of him, is in a battered state. The life-size portraits of Amenhotep’s greatest 
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official, Amenhotep son of Hapu, in the Cairo and Luxor museums are larger and finer; they are, 
however, just single figures, not joined with the representation of a god as here. 

This statue is the only known depiction of Minemheb. According to inscriptions on the statue, he 

was overseer of temple construction for Amenhotep’s jubilees, or festivals of rejuvenation, a task which 

required marshalling great numbers of basic laborers to quarry and transport large amounts of stone for the 

building and decoration of temples. Minemheb would have gained the experience necessary as army scribe, a 

fact which is also recorded on this statue. Since Amenhotep Ill’s reign was one of long-term peace and very 

little military activity, the construction crews were probably drawn from the vast numbers of unskilled forces 

in the Egyptian army. That Minemheb received the king’s gift of a temple statue, carved in granodiorite as 

opposed to much cheaper limestone, suggests that he was a royal favorite. 

The museum’s collection of Southeast Asian Art, one of the finest in the western world with one of 

the handsomest groups of rare Cambodian works, now will have the largest and most important known 

bronze in the Koh Ker/Pre Rup style, nearly eighteen inches in height. Coming from the 2nd/3rd quarter of 

the 10th century-early in Cambodia’s classic or Angkorean artistic phase-the newly acquired work portrays 

Mahisasuramardini, the goddess Durga as the Slayer of the Buffalo Demon. In her four hands, Durga 

holds four symbols of the Hindu “preserver” god Vishnu-wheel, conch shell, club, and ball of soil-and at her 

feet is the head of a buffalo. She wears a pleated sarong with a rounded overhanging flap in front and a 

crown-like headdress ( kirita-makuta ); these characteristics, and the sculpture’s rigid, frontal presence, are 

typical of works of art from the Koh Ker (AD 92 1 -45) and Pre Rup (AD 947-65) reigns. The museum’s 

significant bronzes represent all the major styles of the entire Angkorean period, from the 10th through 13th 

centuries. The Durga joins two much smaller 10th-century bronzes in the collection, and is a perfect 

complement to the museum’s most recent Southeast Asian acquisition in 1994, a monumental Cambodian 

male torso in stone of the same period which completed the museum’s representation of monumental Pre- 

Angkorean and Angkorean stone sculptures. The Durga was first published in the catalogues of two major 

Cambodian exhibitions organized by the Asia Society, New York, in the 1960s, and has most recently 

appeared on the cover of Orientations magazine (February 1990). 

The Trinity , by Hendrik van Balen (1575-1632), ranks with the finest Flemish paintings in the 

museum’s collection. Its highly finished, detailed, miniaturist approach to grand subject matter and 

emotional intensity contrasts with the sweeping style of paintings by Rubens and his followers. Made on an 

unusually large single piece of oak (about 46 inches high x 30 inches wide), the painting is in superb 

condition, adding even greater immediacy to its impact. Van Balen was Rubens’ contemporary and friendly 
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rival in the city of Antwerp and was equally at home depicting elegant mythological nudes as religious 
subjects such as this. The Trinity is one of his largest works, and perhaps his finest. It depicts in brilliant, 
jewel-tone primary colors mixed with delicate pastels God the Father-heavily robed and crowned with the 
papal triple tiara-holding the dead Christ, whose pale corpse is modeled in light gray shadows. The bearded, 
downcast face of God the Father conveys extreme sorrow. The Holy Spirit in the form of a dove hovers 
above, as innumerable highly individualized angels look on from the sides and upper edge of the arch-shaped 
picture. No two pairs of angel wings are identical; many of the angels hold instruments from Christ’s 
passion, including the cross, crown of thorns, hammer and nails, Veronica’s veil, and Christ’s purple robe and 
the die cast for it. This subject matter, and such details as censers carried by the two angels flanking the 
father and son, bear out Antwerp’s place as a northern stronghold of the Counter Reformation that gave rise 
to many religious paintings. 

Other acquisitions enter the museum’s collections of photography, prints, and French decorative arts: 

• Two daguerreotypes, one American and one French, add immeasurably to the museum’s early 
photography collection: a city scape of the great Romanesque architecture of Angouleme by Paul 
Michel Hossard (1844), and a delicately hand-colored portrait of an infant by Enoch Long (1850). 
Both will be on view in the upcoming exhibition of the museum’s finest photographs, Legacy of 
Light: Master Photographs from the Cleveland Museum of Art (November 24, 1996 - 
February 2, 1997). 

• A masterpiece of Edouard Vuillard’s early monochrome lithography. The Studio (L ’Atelier) (about 
1895), complements the museum’s complete set of his famous color lithographs of 1899, 

Landscapes and Interiors (Paysages et lnterieurs) . 

• Five Threes (1976-77) by American abstract artist Brice Marden enriches the museum’s growing 
strength in contemporary graphics; in this series of five etching and aquatints of vertical rectangles, 
printed in black and blue, Marden created contrasts of brilliant light and engulfing darkness as well 
as very subtle nuances of light and shade. 

• A glazed porcelain plaque decorated by Dutch painter Georgius Jacobius Johannes van Os ( 1 782- 
1861) has few if any peers as a decoration on porcelain. The crowded bouquet on a marble shelf 
would make a stunning oil painting typical of early 19th-century floral still life, but this work on 
Sevres porcelam is particularly remarkable for its variety of hues and its scale, the decoration nearly 
filling the oval plaque, which is over-15-inches-long. 

The museum announced in April that Agnes Gund and Daniel Shapiro of New York City had 
provided the funds to acquire Wrapped Chair (1961), a major early example of sculpture by the renowned 
contemporary artist Christo, in which Christo draped fabric directly on a wooden chair, fashioning folds and 
swags, elaborately knotting rope around the whole, and staining the cloth with lacquer. At the same time, 
Christo and his wife and partner Jeanne-Claude also gave the museum tw'O works, the two-part drawing 
Wrapped Reichstag, Project for Berlin ( 1 994) and the collage Brite Green Store Front Project ( 1 965). 
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